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Before, however, we give a description 
ef the inimitable representation of Reslyn 
Chapel in the Diorama, we shall ~— a 
the building itself, which has strong 
— to attention. parish of 
oslyn is a village in the 
Lasswade, seven miles S. by W. of 
Eslinburgh, situated on a rising ground, 
called the College Hill. It is chiefly 


f frequented at present by parties of plea- 
Edinburg 


opened to the public on the 20th ult. Sur- 
prising, hemaaty as the former exhibi- 
the Diorama were, and the 
tained 


sure from h and other parts of 
the country, on account of its agreeable 
— and the magnificent ruins of its 


is ancient and beautiful fabric is 
situated upon a peninsulated sock which 
overhangs the river Esk, and is in the 
immediate vicinity of the village of the 
same name. The surrounding country 
having rather an wnpleasant aspect, 
@ most le surprise is felt on be- 
ing introduced io the fine specimens 
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which this place affords of the magnifi- 
cence of nature and the ruins of art. 
The scenery is singularly picturesque 
and romantic, comprising all ‘the silvan 
beauties. of impending woods, beetling 
rocks, hills, dales, precipices, and moun- 
tains ; here may be realized, the glowing 
and highly wrought representations of 
the most: faseinating romance, reviving 
the enthusiasm which few. have not felt 


hich have at: any. time pre- 
or in other if 
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Last Minstrel, has noticed, in connexion 
with this place, a superstition which pre- 
vailed among the common people in an- 
cient times. It was believed, that pre- 
viously to the decease of any one of the 
St: Clair family, Roslyn Chapel was seen 
for a time all in flames. 


O’en-Roslyn alb that dreary nigh., 

A wondrous blazc was seen to gleam ; 
‘Twas broader than the watch fire light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 


It glared on Roslyn’s castled rock, — 

I¢ ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 
*Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern'd Hawthornden. 


Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslyn’s chiefs uncoffin'd lie ; 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seem‘d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristry and altcrs pale; 

Shone every pillar foliage bound, 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 


*.."Bigz‘d battlement and pinnet high, 


grotesque devices. - 5 

Rost: chapel was built by William 
St. Clair, prince of Orkney,’ ahd. earl of 
Oaithness, in the year 1446, according 
to the opinion of those who have written 
on the subject ; but rather in 1306, if we 
May attach this meaning to a date which 
was lately discovered by some persons 
who were employed in repairing the roof. 
The church here was founded for a pro- 
vost, six prebendaries, and two choris- 
ters or singing boys; it was endowed with 
ample revenues, and consecrated to St. 
Matthew, the apostle. ‘The earl, not- 
withstanding much expense, did not 
complete the chapel. in 1523, various 
lands in the neighbourhood were granted 
for dwelling ‘houses, — = 
urposes, to the provost and prebendaries, 
by sir William St. Clair, who in his 
charter makes mention of four, altars 
dedicated respectively to’ St. Matthew, 
St. Andrew, St. Peter, and the Virgin 
Mary. At the time of the reformation 
this church was spoiled of its revenues ; 
and the whole property, of which they 
had been virtually deprived for many 
years, was finally resigned by its S- 
sors in 1572. ‘The chapel was defaced 
on the night of the 11th of. December, 
1688, by a mob. In the last century it: 
was repaired by general St. Clair, and 
since by his successors. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Lay of the 


_ Blaz'd every rose-carv’d buttress fair— 
" So still they blaze, when fate is nigh, 
The lordly line of high St, Clair. 


Roslyn Chapel, which was formerly 
called *“‘the Chapel in the Wood,” ‘is 
built of freestone, and .is certainly one 
of. the most curious specimens of 
architecture ini Europe, having on the 
north side twelve turrets or spires, seven 
of the lowest of which are raised from the 
base, and five of the on the top of 
the outer wall. The mee and ‘hight 


spires are united by two short segmenits’ . - 


of an arch; a longer segment 

from each higher spire to the top of 
inner wall. Upon each of these spires, 
both lower and higher, there are several 
niches for statues, but there are no statues 
in them. The pedestals, still extant, are 
curiously cut into antique and grotesque 
figures in basso-relievo. There are five 
large arched windows below in the’ outer 
wall, with a pillar or column rising in the 
middle of each, and waving ‘to the top of 
the arch in various shapes, some circular, 
others semicircular, so that not one wav- 
ing on the top of the pillar is like another. 
All these windows are neatly ‘carved. 
There are five lesser arched windows 
above, reaching almost to the top of the 
inner wall, which.appear to:have had no 
pillar in the middie of éach. ‘The roof 
between the outer and inner wall (for- 
merly leaded, now slated, with a slope to 
let the rain run off), covers the test 
part of these higher. windows, onl pulls 
the symmetry of ‘the fabric. On the east 
end, or altar, there are five lower spires,’ 
with. niches, for statues; and four large: 


é 
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windows, having a pillar raised in the 
middle of each, as in the windows below 
in the north side, but differing from these 
in the various wavings on the tops of the 
atches, as well as from each other. The 


pedestals on which the statues have been 
placed, are covered with antique and gro- 
tesque figures in basso-relievo, varying 
from one another, and from those on the 


side. 

The south side is exactly the same as 
the north, as to the number and propor- 
tion of spires and windows; and the or- 
faments ate of the same groteaque and 
vatied nature. The spouts for letting 
the rain down from the roofs are cut into 
various shapes, such as the body of a lion, 
the head of an old man, &c. The high 
reof is arched, and well covered with flag 
stones. The entrances into this gran 
structure are by two doors, one on the 
south, the other on the north side. They 
ate decorated with pillars which offer 
specimens of the various orders of archi- 
tecture. At the south-east corner you go 
down four steps to a flat, having on each 
hand a plain square niche in the wall, 
from which flat you descend twenty steps 
more into a subterraneous chapel, which 
has been likewise the sacristy and vestry. 
The sacristy is only subterraneous at the 
entry, and there is only one window in it. 
which is in the east wall, and is arched 
and large. On the top of the entry, 
which is an arch, down to the sacristy, is 
the high altar, two feet seven inches, two 
steps up from the south end of the large 
altar, and having a beautiful fount above 
{t in the south wall. Part of the floor of 
the high altar is demolished. On the 
high altar, upon the east wall, is built 
pp ire be a wore ag two feet high, 
which ve been a prothesis, 
or side'altar table. The roof of the altar, 
composed of four double arches, is not so 

as that of the chapel by one half, the 
height of it, from the floor to the top of 
the double arches within, is fifteen feet. 
There are seven pillars or columns on 
the north side, from end to end, includ- 
ing the pillar on the west wall, which is 
cut in basso relievo ; and as many on the 
south side. There are likewise two pil- 
lars exactly in the middle of the aut, 
proceeding from the step up to the altar 
westward 


The three pillars on the face of the 
altar have opposite to them on the east 
wall, or back of the altar, three smaller 
pillars cut out in basso-relievo; and each 
mee of pillars from east we ers has, 3 

opposite an number 
dente pillars, ext out in the same way, 
each large pillar being united to its smaller 
Opposite by an — excepting the 
2 
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three columns on the fore part of the altar, 
which are united to their smaller opposites 
by an arch, as nearly all the large ones 
are from east to west. E one of the 
three smaller pillars on the back of the 
altar has a niche on each side of its capi- 
tal, in which a statue has been placed. 
At the back of the altar, on the east wall, 
are three risings like seats, each of them 
about two feet high, which ro may 
have been so many protheses, or side altar 
tables. There are three little arched 
niches in the east wall, or back of the 
altar, apparently for sacred vessels to 
stand in, the bottom of each of them 
being almost in a line with the tops of 
the above risings like seats. All the or- 
naments are in basso-relievo. ; 
Each architrave is united to the oppo- 
site architrave by a broad arch, every one 
of which arches is catved in like manner 
as the roof of the sacristy. And these 
arches, from architrave to architrave, form 
the roof between the outer and the inner 
wall both on the north and south sides. 
All the capitals of the pillars are cut neatly 
into flower-work, foliage, or chaplets. 
The first and prin pillar of the 
whole, placed at the adjoining corner of 
the low and high altar, near the descent 
to the sacristy, on the left hand, is com- 
monly called ‘“* The Apprentice’s Pillar ;” 
but by Slezer, in his Theatrum Scotia, 
fol. p. 63, London, 1693, the Prince’s 
Pillar. It has on the base of it several 
dragons,’ in alto-relievo, which are 
chained by the heads, and intertwined. 
This beautiful pillar has round it, from 
base to capital, four spiral wreaths of the 
Most curious sculptured flower-work and 
foliage, the workmanship of each bein; 
different, and the centre of each wrea 
distant from that of the neighbouring one 
a foot and a half. On one of the pillars 
(the a there sre some emblematical 
figures, which, aided by tradition, in- 
form us why this is called the Appren- 
tice’s Pillar. ‘The capital of the seventh 
pillar in the west wall is cut into very fine 
foliage. On the said, which is the 
seventh pillar, in the south-west corner, 
above half way up to the top of the inner 
wall; there is exhibited a man’s head, 
called the Apprentice’s head, with a scar 
above the right brow ; directly opposite 
to which, along the west wall, in the 
north-west corner, is the head of an old 
man, with a most surly frowning coun- 
tenance, and a long beard, said to be the 
representation of the master-mason’s heat 
who killed the apprentice out of envy, 
by a blow on the head. In a line wi 
the Apprentice’s Head, eastward, Ne 4 
above the sixth large south pillar, is 
head of a woman weeping, said to be the 
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mother ot the apprentice mourning for the 
fate of her son. Opposite to the weeping 
head, directly above the sixth large north 
pillar, is a cherub with a scroll waved 
from hand to hand. These figures are ex- 
tremely spirited and expressive. Their 
meaning is explained by a tradition that 
has prevailed in the family of Roslyn, the 
tenor of which is, that a model of this 
beautiful pillar having been sent from 
some foreign country, the master mason, 
upon viewing it, refused to imitate it till 
after he had been to examine the original. 
In his absence his apprentice executed the 
pillar as it now stands, and the master 
mason on his return seeing it so exquisitely 
finished, inquired who had formed it, and 
on being told that it was his apprentice, 
he slew him in a fit of envy. 

Weill not, however, detain our readers 
with a more minute description of Roslyn 
Castle Chapel, except to observe, .that at 
the foot of the third and fourth pillars, 
between them.and the north = there is 
a large stone that covers the openin 
wy — which is the burial place at 
the family of Roslyn, where ten barons of 
Roslyn are now buried. This vault is so 
dry, that their bodies have been found 
entire after eight years, and as fresh as 
when first buried. These barons were 
buried of old in their armour, without 
any coffin; and were successively, by 
charter, the patrons and protectors of 
masonry in Scotland. And, says Mr. 
Hay, “the late Roslin, my godfather. 
grandfather to the present Roslin, was 
the first that was buried in a coffin, 
ae the sentiments of King James 

II., who was then in Scotland, and 
several other persons well versed in an- 
tiquity, to whom my mother (Jean Spot- 
tiswood, grand niece of Archbishop Spot- 
tiswood), would not hearken, thinking 
it beggarly to be buried after that manner. 
The great expense she was at in burying 
her husband, occasioned the sumptuary 
acts which were made in the following 
parliaments.” 

Such is the history and description of 
Roslyn Chapel ; of the view of it at the 
Diorama it is more difficult to speak, for 
we can scarcely expect our readers to be- 
lieve that persons who have seen this 
chapel and observed it well, on viewing 
the Diorama might think themselves 
transported by some magic spell to the 
scene itself—so perfect is the illusion ; 
indeed we know an artist though eminent 
not in one branch, but ina general know. 
ledge of the arts, who declared that had 
he not clearly ascertained that the view of 
Roslyn Chapel was a painting on a flat 
surface, he would not have believed but the 
effect was produced by more than one po- 
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sition of the scene, or rather by many 
scenes placed in different positions, yet 
such is not the case; the illusion, how- 
ever, is so extraordi that connoisseurs 
and even artists may be excused for scep- 
ticism on the subject. . 

The view of Roslyn Chapel was paint. 
ed by M. Daguerre, and it surpasses 
every representation of an architectural 
structure we ever saw—a Scotchman 
would drop on his knees before it, and no 
person would believe that the variety of 
light and shade—the management of the 
rays of the sun reflected through a half 
opened door, the cobweb tinge of the 
window—the beam of timber and the 
loose cord, together with the mixture of 
light and shade which it displays are the 
mere effect of art; yet such is the case, 
and we are sure it requires no prophetic 
ken to say, that Roslyn Chapel will be 
one of the most attractive features of the 
most fascinating exhibition ever opened 
in London within our knowledge. 

The second view of the city of Rouen, 
in the Diorama, painted by M. Bouton, 
is also extremely beautiful—so much so 
that we must reserve a distinct notice of 
it for a future number. 


She Encyclopedist, 
OR CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 
No. III. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 100.) 
ALTHOUGH the art of building edifices 
of stone was introduced into Britain by 
the Bishops Benedict and Wilfrid, in the 
seventh century, as noticed in our le 
ing article on this subject, yet it did not 
make that progress which might have 
been expected; and even in the cighth 
and ninth centuries stone buildings were 
still so rare as to be considered objects of 
surprise and admiration. As a proof of 
this we may state, that when Alfred the 
Great, towards the close of the ninth cen- 





tury, wished to rebuild his ruined cities, 
churches, and monasteries, and thus adorn 


his kingdom with more m cent struc- 
tures, he was obliged to seek artificers in 
foreign countries ; and of these, says his 
contemporary Asserius, ‘“‘he had an al- 
most innumerable multitude collected 
from different nations, many of them the 
most excellent in their several arts.” 

In other of the island architec- 
ture was in a still less flourishing state, 
and seems to have been almost wholly 
lost among the ancient Britons, when 
they retired to the mountains of Cambria. 
indeed, so mean wete the dwellings in 
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chief palace of their 
woven with peeled 
ce it was called the White 
3 by the ancient laws of the 
iy wilful destruction of the 
residence was only visited by a fine 
8d. of the money of that age, 

or about £160 of our money. 
Architecture was as little understood by 
the Scots and Picts as among the ancient 
Britons, though about the beginning of 
the eighth century they began to acquire 
some knowledge of masonry, as appears 
by some of the circular buildings still ex- 
tant in Scotland, which are formed of 
stone without cement. These buildings 
or towers were of two classes: the first 
for residence and defence, the second for 
religious penitentiary services ; the latter, 
were slender and lofty, but circular 
like the others, and similar to the round 
tower of Ardmore, which was built about 
the tenth century. The Rev. Mr. Ryland, 
however, in his History of Waterford, 
when describing the tower of Ardmore, 
his disbelief of their oa 
itentiary purposes. Whatever 
might oma room Ee setgiont design of 
the round tower, when built, it is certain 
that they were oe used as bel- 
fries, for which purpose they were well 


adapted. 

The science of architecture, which 
slumbered for four or five centuries after 
Wilfrid and Benedict started into life in 
the twelfth century, which has not inaptly 
been called the age of architecture, on ac- 


‘*ount of the decided improvement which 
took place in the erection of churches, 
castles, and private houses. It was the 
fervency of religious zeal which produced 
this improvement ; and every means were 
taken to encourage it, so much so, that 
when Joffred, Abbot of Croyland, resolved 
to rebuild the church of his monastery in 
1106, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York ted him a bull, which dispensed 
with the third part of all penances for sin, 
to those who contributed anything towards 
the building of that church. 

During the erection of this church, the 
abbot entertained five thousand persons 
(mostly contributors) to dinner ; by such 
means the clergy inspired kings, nobles, 
and people of all ranks with so ardent a 
zeal for the raising of ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, that in a short time they were all 
rebuilt. 

The ecclesiastical architecture of the 
Anglo-Normans varied little in style from 
the An oe The churches were 
generally plain, low, strong, and dark, 
-and the arches over both aon and win- 
-dows semicircular; to these succeeded 
that bold, magnificent style of building 
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commonly called the later, or modern 
Gothic, which, with the Gothic, include 
the buildings not belonging to the regu- 
lar orders. 

For a long time, however, architecture 
lavished all its favours on religious edi- 
fices and castles, and so late as the close 
of the twelfth century, the houses even 
in London were built of wood, and co- 
vered with straw or reeds. The 
or castles built by the Normans were, 
however, much superior to those of the 
Anglo-Saxons, of whom William of 
Malmesbury, says they, ‘* squandered 
away their ample revenues in low and 
mean houses; but the French and Nor- 
man barons are very different from them, 
living at less expense, but in great and 
magnificent palaces.” The fact is, that 
William I. fecling how the want of 
fortified places in England facilitated his 
conquest and might cause his expulsion, 
determined on erecting magnificent and 
strong castles in all the towns within the 
royal demesnes. This plan was followed 
on a more enlarged scale by William IT. 
and Henry I.; but the rage of building 
never prevailed so much in any period of 
early English history as in the turbulent 
reign of Stephen, from the years 1135 to 
1154; “in this reign” says the author 
of the Saxon Chronicle, ** every one who 
was able built a castle, so that the poor. 
people were worn out with the toil of 
these buildings, and the whole kingdom 
was covered with castles.” It is further 
stated, that during this king’s reign of 
nineteen years, 1,115 castles were raised 
in addition to those previously erected. 
The castles, monasteries, and churches, 
were generally covered with lead, and the 
windows glazed. Many of the architects, 
principally ecclesiastics, rose to consider- 
able eminence. William of Sens, archi- 
tect to Archbishop Tanfranc in building 
his cathedral, is said, by Gervase of 
Canterbury, to have been a most exqui- 
site artist both in stone and wood. He 
made not only a model of the whole cathe- 
dral, but of every particular piece of 
op age and carving, for the direction 
of the workmen; and invented many 
curious machines for loading and unload- 
ing ships, and conveying heavy weights 
by land, because all the stones were 
brought from Normandy. Matthew Paris 
speaks even in a higher strain of Walter 
of Coventry, who flourished towards the 
end of this period, when he says, that 
“so excellent an architect had never yet 
appeared, and probably never would ap- 
pear, in the world.” This encomium 
was undoubtedly too high ; but it is im- 
possible to view the remains of many 
magnificent fabrics, both sacred and 
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civil, that were erected in this period, 

without admiring the genius of the archi- 

tects by whom 

the dexterity of the workmen by whom 
were executed. 

n the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, when learning of all kinds began to 
revive, the chaste architecture of the 
Greeks and Romans seemed as it were to 
be recalled into life. The first improve- 
ments in it began in Italy, and owed their 
existence to the many ruins of the an- 
cient Roman structures that were to be 
found in that country, whence an im- 
proved method of building was gradu- 
ally brought into the other countries of 
Europe: and though the Italians for a 
long time retained the superiority as 
architects over the other European nations ; 
yet, as men of genius travelled from all 
quarters into Italy, where they had an 
opportunity of seeing the originals from 
whence the Italians copied, architects 
havé arisen in other nations equal, if not 
superior, to any that ever appeared in 
Italy. 

This was certainly the case with Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, whose 
namea will ever rank deservedly high in 


the list of British architects. The ban- 
ee at Whitehall, queen Ka- 


ne’s chapel at St. James’s; the 
colonnade of Covent-garden, and many 
other public buildin 
the taste and skill of Inigo Jones. 

The churches, royal courts, stately 
halls, magazines, palaces, and public 
structures designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, are proud trophies of British 
talent, If the whole art of building 
were lost, it might be again recovered in 
the cathedral of St. Paul, and in that 
grand historical pillar ealled the monu- 
ment. To these we must add Greenwich 
Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, the Theatre 
at Oxford, Trinity College Library, 
and Emanuel Coll Cambridge ; the 
churches of St. Stephen in Walbrook, 
St. Mary-le-bow, and fifty-two others in 
London, serve to immortalize his me- 
mory. While we contemplate these, and 
many other public edifices, erected and 
repaired under his direction, we are at a 
loss which most to admire—the fertile 
ingenuity or the persevering industry of 
the artist. 

The architectural history of the eigh- 
teenth century differs from that of pre- 
ceding ages in two essential: circumstances. 

1. The public buildings, erected du- 
ring this period, are, in general, not so 
grand and massive as those of some for- 
mer But while they fall short 
of splendour and magnificence, they are 
superior to most ancient structures in 


they were planned, and made 
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simplicity, conven ‘ neathess, and 
elegance. 2. Private dwellings have been 
more spacious, convenient, and 
agreeable to a correct taste, than in any 
preceding period. The liberal use of 
glass, in modern buildings, contributes 
greatly to their beauty and comfort, and is 
a point in which the ancients were totally 
deficient, In descending to the various 
minute details of human dwellings, espe- 
cially those which have reference to ele- 
gance and enjoyment, it is obvious the 
artists of the eighteenth century exceeded 
all others. 

With regard, however, to the architec. 
ture of the present day, we must observe 
that it presents little ground for pride or 
self gratulation ; and we agree with the 
author of the “* Percy Histories,” that “a 
pedantic imitation of the venerable tem- 
ples of Grecian and Roman antiquity has 
been made, without any regard to situa- 
tion or propriety—hea images adorn 
Christian temples; ‘and ovr modem 
flimsy erections bear as little comparisoa 
with those of the ancients, as a fortifica- 
tion in pastry does tothe strong walls it 
is intended to present.” 

From the historical view we have given 
of the progress of architecture, it will be 
seen that many ages must have elapsed 
= it was considered as a fine art; 
utility being at first its sole object, as it 
is an its principal end. Tie Greeks 
are entitled to the 


OrpeErs, into which architecture is ge- 
nerally divided, carried to ion. 
These ordera, as Mr. Alison, in his 
‘¢ Principles of Taste,” well observes, 
“have different characters from several 
causes, and chiefly from the different 
quantity of matter in their entablatures. 
The Tuscan is distinguished by its seve- 
rity; the Doric by its simplicity; the 
Tonic by its ce; the ar we and 
Composite by their lightness gaiety. 
To these characters their several orna- 
ments aré suited with consummate taste. 
Change these ornaments, give to the Tus- 
can the Corinthian capital, or to the 
Corinthian the Tuscan, and every person 
would feel not only a disappointment from 
this unexpected composition, but a senti- 
ment also of impropriety from the. appro- 
priation of a grave or sober ornament to 
a po of splendour, and of a rich or 
gaudy ornament to a subject of severity.” 

The five orders are the Tascan, the 
Doric, the Tonic, the Coringhian, and the 
Composite. An order in architecture con- 
sists of two principal members, the co- 
Junin and the entablature, each of which 
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ig composed of three principal parts. 
Those of the column are the Pease the 
Shaft, and the Capital ; and those of the 
entablature are the Architrave, the Frize, 
and the Cornice. All these are sub- 
divided: into so many lesser parts, whose 
number, form, and dimensions charac- 
terize each order, and express the degree 
of strength, delicacy, richness, or sim- 
plicity peculiar to it. On the several 
orders we shall not dwell at length, as we 
are permitted by Mr. C. Davy, the teacher 
of architecture at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution. to insert a table of the Five 
@rders,. showing their outline, general 
proportions, and where the finest examples 
of each are to be found in England. We 
that we cannot at the same time 
introduce his illustrative drawings of 
them, he has given 
1. THE TUSCAN ORDER. 
Tue Tuscan order had its name and ori- 
gin in Tuscany, first inhabited by a co- 
ny from Lydia, whence it is likely the 
order is but the simplified Doric. On 
account of its strong and massive propor- 
tions it is called the rustic order, and is 
chiefly used in edifices of that character, 
composed of few parts, devoid of orna- 
ment, and capable of supporting the 


heaviest weights. The Tuscan order will 
always live where strength and solidity 
are required. ‘The Etruscan architecture 
is nearly allied to the Grecian, but pos- 


sesses an inferior degree elegance. 
The Trajan column at Rome, of this or- 
der, is less remarkable for the beauty of 
its Bring than the admirable pillar 
with which it is decorated. 
2. THE DORIC ORDER. 
Tue Doric order, so called from Dorus, 
who built a magnificent temple in the 
city of Argos, and dedicated it to Juno, 
is grave, robust, and of masculine ap- 
pearance, whence it is figuratively termed 
the Herculean order. The Doric pos- 
sesses nearly the same character for 
strength as the Tuscan, but is enlivened 
with ornaments in the frize and.capital. 
In various ancient remains of this order, 
the proportions of the columns are dif. 
ferent. Ion, who built a temple to 
Apollo in Asia, taking his idea from the 
structure of man, gave six times the dia- 
meter of the base for the height of the 
column. Of this order is the temple of 
Theseus at Athens, built ten years after 
the battle of Marathon, and at this day 
almost entire. 
_- |, & THE IONIC ORDER. 
‘HE, Ionic order derived its origin from 
ple of lonia. The column is more 
slentier than the Doric, but more grace- 


ful. Its ornaments are elegant, and in a 
style between the richness of the Corin- 
thian and the plainness of the Tuscan, 
simple, graceful, and majestic; whence 
it has been compared to a female rather 
decently than richly decorated. When 
Hermogenes built the temple of Bacchus 
at Teos, he rejected the Doric after the 
marbles had been prepared, and in its 
stead adopted the Ionic. The temples of 
Diana at Ephesus, of Apollo at Miletus, 
and of the Delphic oracle, were of this 


order. - 


4. THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 
Tuts is the finest of all the orders, and 
was first adopted at Corinth. Scamozzi 
calls it the virginal order, expressive of 
the delicacy, tenderness, and beauty of 
the whole composition. The most per- 
fect model of the Corinthian order is ge- 
nerally allowed to be in the three columns 
in the Campo Vaccino at Rome, the re- 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Stators 
This order marks an.age of luxury, when 
pomp and splendour had become the pre- 
dominant passion, but yet had not extin- 
guished a taste for the sublime and beau- 
tiful in art. The invention of the elegant 
capital which adorns the Corinthian order 
is curious, and we give it in the terms of 
our correspondent P. 7. W., who, we 
doubt not, will excuse our incorporating 
it in this essay. 

“ The leaves of a species of acanthus, 
accidentally growing round a_ basket 
covered with a tile, gave occasion to the 
capital of this beautifal order in architec- 
ture—an Athenian old woman happen- 
ing to place‘a basket with a tile laid over 
it, which covered the root of an acanthus ; 
that plant shooting °P the following 
spring, encompassed the basket all 
around, till menting with the tile it curl- 
ed back in a kind of scroll. aap angen. 
an ingenious sculptor, ing by, too 
the hint, and instantly Saeco a capital 
on this plan, representing the tile by the 
abacus, the leaves by the volutes, and 
the basket by the vase or body of the ca- 
pital. Abacus is the up ost mem- 
ber of the capital of a column, serving 
as a kind of crowning both to the capital 
and the whole column. Vitruvius, and 
others after him who gave the history of 
the orders, tell us, the abacus was ori- 
ginally intended to represent a square tile 
over an urn, or rather, over a basket. 

‘+ Callimachus flourished about the year 
B. c. 540. He made a golden lamp for 
the Temple of Minerva, at Athens, which 
he furnished with a wick of asbestus, that 
it might burn without wasting. Villal- 
pandus imagines the Corinthian capital 
to have taken its origin from an order in 
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the Temple. of Soloman, whose leaves 
were those of the palm-tree.” 


5. THE COMPOSITE ORDER. 


. but principally of 
the tattez, particularly in the leaves of the 
capitals. This order shows that the 
Grecks had, in the three original orders, 
exhausted all Bry i of “1 
and beauty, t it was not possible 
to frame a fourth but by combining the 
former. 

This order is usually placed the last, 
gn account of its having been the last in- 
vented, though some architects of emi- 
nence, particularly Scamozzi and Sir Wil- 
liam bers, assign it the fourth place, 

nd that they should succeed 
gression that must 
are employed to- 


The following is Mr. Davy's Table of *™P 


the five orders of Architecture, shewing 
. their outline and general proportions : 


. PR nage ud ; 4 
ts distinguishing character is massive 
solidity,and being 


‘oid of all ornament. 
When it is executed with a pedestal, the 
entire height you wish the whole to be is 
divided into 5: 1-5th is the, height of 
tal; then divide the remaining 4-5ths 
to 9, give 2 to the entablature, and the 
other 7-9ths is for the column, which, 
will be 7 diameters—one part being the 
width of column, at bottom the diminish 
is 1-6th of a diameter given.—Finest 
examples, St. Paul’s; Covent Garden ; 
architect, Inigo Jones.—Entablature, 45 
cornice, 45 frize, 30 architrave. 


Itsd ngnishing chareeter belo k 
tsdistinguishing g known 
by triglyphs;drops, modillions, or blocks, 
pedestal as above, the remaining height is 
divided into 10. Give 2 to the entabla- 
ture, and the other 8-10ths will remain 
for the column, which is 8 diameters in 
height, the heights of all columns being 
taken from the bottom of the plinth, or 
base, upto the underside of the beam, or 
architrave ; the metope or space between 
the triglyphs is always 45 minutes, i.e. 
taken from the scale of 60 Finest 
examples, Italian Opera House ; archi- 
tects, J. Nash and Co.—Entablature, 45 
Cornice, 45 frize; 30 architrave. 

GRECIAN DORIC. 

VThe distinguishing character of this 
chaste and bold order is as follows : first, 
it is the shortest ; secondly, the entabla- 
ture has the most massive appearance, on 


. one, and in the 


account of its few menibeta with which 
is crowned ; the sombre shadow. 
from its drip or corona, which 
than any other order, gives it 
fied appearance which alone is 
this style. Proportions : its hei d 
be generally allowed 6 or 6} di 
2 ditto for entablatuse; there are 20 
flutes in the shaft, without fillets; the 
cap has a large abacus, an ovale or echi- 
nus, and annulkts or fillets. It is never 
executed with a pedestal, and the face of 
the architrave always projects beyond 
inferior diameter, but in a line with base. 
—Finest examples, St. Matthew New 
Church, Brixton; arehitect, P: 
also, University Club House, Suffelk- 
street ; architects, Gandy and Wilkins. — 
Entablauure, 19 2-5ths cornice, 48 3-4ths 
frize, 50 1-5th architrave. ‘ 
Ita principal features are bold spiral 
ts prinei tures are 
BE seh oe the cap, small cantiliver mo- 
dillions, though in some of the finer ex- 
les they are left a dentils are 
substituted, which gives it an e t 
1-5th of the entire ht is 
for the pedestal—divide the remainder 
into 12; give 2 for the entablature ; 9 
diameters is for the column. . There are’ 
24 flutes in this the Corinthian and the 
composite orders, and they also have 
fillets. That example in Pancras New 
Church is taken from the Temple of 
Erectheus, at Athens.—Finest examples, 
Pancras New Church; architect, Inwood, 
Esq.—also, University Club’ House, Suf- 
folk Street; architects, Gandy and: Wil. 
kins.—Entablature, 30 cornice, 45 frieze, 
45 architrave. . 
CORINTHIAN. ' 

The distinguishing character is princi. 
pally confined to its cap, which is com- 
posed of 2 tiers of leaves; age 
wu ost row spring the volutes, w 
a0 eau and el a, su the 
abacus, which is hollow on face. The 
height is divided into 5, as before. Give 
1 to the pedestal—divide the remainder 
into 12; give 2 to the entablature, the 
size of the cap is one diameter 10 minutes. 
The finest ancient example is from the 
Rotunda at ‘Rome.—Finest examples, 
Church of St. Martin in the Fields ; ar- 
chitect, J. Gibbs, Esq.—Entablature, 43 
cornice, 40 frize, 37 architrave. ' 

COMPOSITE. 

The distinguishing character are double- 
faced modillions, though not always used, 
sometimes using denti It is the onl: 
Roman order, and in its cap it unites 
in part the Ionic and Corinth: orders, 
having a similarity in the scroll as to the 
as to the ether. 


——— Se oe | 
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Eutsblature, 43 comice, 40 tine, 37 an. 
chitrave. 


GOTHIC. 


heads, or animals, according 
data in which the building was 
ions for this may 


'o Mr. Davy we are also indebted for 
which forms 


Porticoes 
being subordinate to 
the orders, it not be irrelevant here 
ve an outline of them more particu- 
» a8 in the art of architectural de- 
studied with such strict re- 


we By the new 
ng) i 


P. 
bases, and are starving. We do not enter 


idea he has also contrived by 
ers of the building on a 


type 


worthy of notice may be 
p front bd stone) in Bond- 
Street, the production of (1 beliéve) 
Inwood. 

t temples are of eight sorts. 
aremele in Ante having pilasters at 


iumns tto 


137 
Double Prostylé, two rows of colatrms, 
one behind the other, making eight in 

front and same behind. 
Peripteral, four rows insulated columns 
around, and six ‘in front, i. e. Hexastyle. 
with two , two tows of 


Intercolumniations, the given space be- 
tween columns. . ‘ 


opening called Monotriglyph 
a if 2—Ditriglyph and so of.” 
y referring to a late number of the 
MimRor, our may now have 
of examining the 
porticoes of 
tin’s church, and also that of St. Ge 
Hanover-square, which we inserted some 
time back. ‘ : 





HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF THE SILK TRADE, 


[The interest which the Silk Trade ex- 
eites from the recent discussions in Par. 
liament, and ‘more particularly from the 
distress which the manufacturers in this 


pve eg we Bn em that we 
ould appeal not only to the government 
but to the public, in behalf of the poor 
silk-weavers who are now unem 


any inquiry as to the cause of that dis- 
tress—su t it is to say that they are 
not in the slightest degree blamable. 
The new system of policy of Ministers in 
opening the silk trade, indiscreet and 
excessive speculations of the master ma- 
nufacturers, — the , oo 
commerce sustai ve 
all contributed 0 pueinns that" distress 
under which the poor silk-weavers now 


It is a melancholy reflection, that 
any circumstance, thousands of honest 
pa Kare wee artisans who are only anxious 
to earn their bread by the sweat of theiy 


- Dbrows, should be, unable to do so; and 
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although we entertaffi a strong hope that 
‘ present calamity which pervades the 
silk trade will soon pass away, yet in the 
meantime the sufferers must not be left to 
Charity has already done much, 

and his present Majesty has set a glorious 
example in giving a thousand guineas in 
aid of the subscription for-the Spitalfields 
weavers; we fear, however, that the misery 
is too extensive and too wide spread to be 
relieved by individual benevolence how- 
ever liberal, and should Ministers be of 
this opinion, they, we doubt not, will re- 
commend Parliament to step forward with 
relief. .The weavers are entitled to this 
on the score of rte and justice ; and 
their loyal conduct and peaceful demea- 
nour under their privations cannot fail of 
pleading powerfully-in their behalf. It 


is our duty to add, that for the following 

interesting account of the progress of the 

gilk. trade we are indebted to our intelli- 

a kind correspondent P, T. W.—= 
D. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS QF SILK 
AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 


(For the Mirror. ) 
© Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine.? 
: WALLER. 
Tue ancients were but little acquainted 
with the use and manufacture of silk; 
rey. took it for the work. of a sort of 
spider or beetle, who spun it out of its 
entrails, and wound it with its feet about 
the little. branches of trees. It was in the 
isle of Cos that the art of manufacturing 
it was first invented; and — 
daughter of Platis, is honoured as the in- 
ventress. The discovery was not lorg un- 
known to the Romans. Silk was brought 
them from Seriea, where the worm was a 
Native. They could not believe so fine a 
thread. was the production of a worm—it 
was a scarce commodity among them for 
Many ages; it was even sold weight for 
weight with gold, insomuch that Vopis- 
cus tells us, the emperor Aurelian, who 
@ied a.p. 275, refused the em his 
wife a suit of silk, which she solicited of 
him with much earnestness, merely on ac- 
count of its dearness ; but at the present 
period, through the industry and enter- 
prise of man, the produce of this tender 
worm (which a thoughtless individual 
would crush beneath his foot) serves to 
decorate the humble individual as well as 
the mighty monarch. Helio is 
said to be the first person who wore a 
inte i.e. a garment of all silk. 
Greeks of Alexander’s army are said 
to have been the rst who brought ht 
silk from. Persia into Greece, about $23 
years before Christ ; but its. manufacture 
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was confined to Berytus'and ‘Tyre,- and 
from thence it was over the west. 
At length two monks, coming from the 
Indies to Constantinople, in.555, brought 
with them great quantities of silk-worms, 
with instructions for the hatching of their 

gs, rearing and feeding the worms, &c, 
Upon this, manufactures were set up at 
Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. The Ve, 
netians, soon after this time, commencing 
a commerce with the Greek empire, sup- 
plied all the western parts of Europe with 
silk for many centuries. In the year 
1130, Roger II. king of Sicily, esta. 
blished a silk-manufactory at Palermo, 
where the art was taught to the Sicilians ; 
from whence it was carried to Italy, Spain, 
and also to the south of France, a little 
before the time of Francis I. who brought 
it to Touraine. It appears there was a 
company of silk, women in England so 
oun the ary but ee 

lo in -needlewor! 

silk ms thread. "Ttaly supplied England 
and all other parts with the broad manu: 
facture. till! 1489. In. 1521, the French 
commenced a silk manufacture; but it 
was a long time before they could obtain 
taw silk: from the worms, ‘nd even in 
1547, silk was scarce and dear in France; 
where Henry‘JI. is said to haye been the 
first who wore a pair-of silk knit stock- 
ings, though the first invention originally 
came from Spain, whence silk stockings 
were bowen over to Henry. VIII. and 
Edward VI. Silk mantles were worn by 
some noblemen’s ladies at a ball at Ken- 
nelworth Castle, 1286. After the civil 
baci in France, the plantations. of bea 

ry trees were tly encou by 
Henry IV. and ys se sag the 
produce of silk is at this day very con- 
siderable. In the reign of James I. mul- 
berry-trees were planted for the propagas 
tion of silk-worms, but unhappily without 
effect ; though from the various — 
ments related in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,” it appears that the silk. 
worm thrives and works as well, in. all 
respects, in England, as in any other part 
of Europe. In 1620, the toad silk mas 
nufacture was introduced into the coun- 
try ; and in 1661, the Company of Silk. 
throwsters employed above 40,000 persons. 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes,® in 
1685, contributed in a great. degree to 


* From this evil, however, good has ulti- 
mately proceeded. The event was very bene- 
ficial to almost. al] the Protestant countries of 
Europe, and more especially to the commerce 
of Holland, Brandenburgh, and England. The 
number of refugees who on this occasion fied 
from France, and carried their skill and iudus- 
try to other countries, was, at a moderate céu 
putation, more than half a million. 
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promote the silk-manufacture in this 
country ; as did also the silk-throwi 
machine, erected at Derby, in 1719, which. 
contained 26,586 wheels ; one water-wh 
moved the whole, and in a day and night 
it worked 318,504,960 yards of organized 
silk. - Within about a century the secret 
_ been we eine of procuring 
oA ie silk from webs of spi- 
Yemen was made by M. 
Bon, who ublished a dissertation on the 
subject. It ap spiders furnish much 
less silk than the worms; the largest bags 
of these latter weigh four grains, the 
smaller grains; so that 2,304 worms 
paniace apound of silk. The spider-bags 
not weigh above one grain ; yet when 
cleared of. their dust and filth they lose 
two-thirds of their weight. The work of 
twelve spiders, therefore; only equals that 
of one silk-worm; and a pound of silk 
ay a at least 27,648 spiders. But 
hy: are wholly the work of the 
0 open them to deposit their 
a in, there must be kept 55,296 spi- 
ders to yield a pound of silk. Yet will 
this only hold of the best spiders, those 
large ones ordinarily seen in gardens, &c. 
scarcely yielding a twelfth part of the 
silk of the others ; 286 of these would not 
yicld more than one siJk worm—663,552 
of them would scarcely yield a pound. 
The silk from the spider is also inferior 
in name and lustre. 
P. T. W. 


EGYPTIAN LAWS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


TuE singularity of many of the political 
institutions among the ancient Egyptians, 
renders the history of that people parti- 
culagly interesting to every reader, who 
would trace the progress of the human 
mind in the science of government. It is 
not to the nature of her laws alone, how- 
ever, that Egypt is indebted for the re- 
soy she has so universally acquired in 
e annals of mankind. The extreme 
pre wa of her origin, and her culti- 
vation of the sciences in the most early 
periods of the world, have concurred to 
spread the reputation | of her former splen- 
dour - over every civi nation. ’ Dr. 
Laughton, from whom werk op *¢ Ancient 
p=» > ed oo we gave some cutious particulars 
perstitions, in a former number 

of the MrnRor,® also. furnishes us with 
aD account of their penal laws, differing, 
an it must- be; observed, in 
, Other authorities.. We have 


Rercae 0g a s ner~ saleeesetin 
the first nation who .rightly under- 
aa ae Tules of government; having 
perceived that the true end of government 
is to make life easy and the people happy. 
The quantity aa well as the quality of the 
victuals and drink of the ancient kings of 
Egypt were prescribed by the laws ; and 
— that, but all their hours, and al- 
Pe Tipe lage 
tion of t ws. irty: ju 
were selected out of the pr: Hm 
Egypt, to form a body or — for 
inion the whole kingdom. The prince, 
in filling up these vacancies, chose such 
as were most renowned for their ho 
and put at their head the man whom 
found most distinguished for his know. 
ledge and love of the laws, and was held 
in the most universal esteem. By his 
bounty they had revenues assigned them, 
to the end that being freed from domestic: 
cares, they might devote their whole time 
to the execution of the laws. - 
Among the tians it was a law, that 
no man should have more than one 
with — aie to papa of 
every other peo received a portion. 
Solomon received of Pharaoh the city of 
Cazar, hom daughter’s do 
icious effects of sa - 
Laughton), su wuiiciontly Cinocantae 
this law ; abectutpebee 
maqueaenh are by 110 means so 
lous as those where it is forbidden. 
law Cecrops:carried: into Greece, and ins 
forthe Athenian sam, Matra ie 
for the Athenian state: ‘Materiall 
ferént; however, is this branch of t 
as noted by..other writers. - Polyganrp 
(say they):was allowed in Egypt, except 
to priests, whocould marry but one wos 
man; the marriage of brothers and sisters 
was not only authorised by. the Egyptian 
laws, but) eve :im some measure was a 
part of the. Egyptian teligion, from the 
example and practice of such of their 
gods. as we oe the: most.ancjently and 
univ -in Egypt, ‘that is, 
oe Isis. Teac 
violation enacted, that ev 
adulterer should receive a doembatyh 
on his naked body, and that the adilteress 
should suffer the mutilation of her nose. 
Perjury was punished with death; and 
the false accuser was condemned to under- 
go the punishment which the 
eused a the accu- 


sation been who neglected ‘or 


i 


many Sees neds einahanamieanden 


ger of being killed, and did not, was him: 
self put to death. If he:could not protect 
the person assaulted, he was obliged im- 
meiliately to inform the magistrate of ‘the 
‘author. of: the violence, or incurred the 
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punishment of a ‘severe flagellation, and 
confinement for three days without food. 
Fs te: tomer every citizen considered 

as his neighbour’s protector, and 
was interested not only to avoid danger, 
ee 


ers. 
Fs ops was allowed to obliged to 
e state, but every one was obliged to 
eater his name wer frat of abode in a 
— register, that remained in the 
of a trate, and to annex his 
profession, and in what manner he lived ; 
and if such an one was convicted of giving 
a false account of himself he was imme- 
diately put to ao ~— great 1es- 
was to old age, gypt; but 
ogden are highest esteem among the 
ancient Egyptians was gratitude, and no 
kind of gratitude gave @ more noble 
satisfaction t which was paid to 


person was found dead, by 
whatever accident it happened, the city 
Nearest to the place where the body was 
found was obliged to embalin and bury it 
magnificently, that the greatness of the 
expense may influence each city to take 
the most effectual steps to guard against 
accidents of every kind. Seal i 
received the punishment intended by his 
defamation. a of state secrets 


an eye 


to the + offending. 

WwW murderers were condemned to 
death. The punishment inflicted on par- 
ricides was peculiarly contrived : 
stuck their bodies full of small 

them with thorns, burnt them 
to death. If any unnatural parent killed 
his child, he was not put to death, but 
compelled to hold the dead body in his 
arms three days, without any kind of sus- 
tenance, and left to the horrors 
of his own conscience. This ‘was thought 
a@ more severe ishment : than imme- 
diate death. e execution of pregnant 
women was always deferred until they 
were This law, so wisely 
founded on humanity and justice, was 
afterwards crate ya Hm Greeks and 
Romans, at ime by every ci- 

; Payptians thou i 

The t ivation 
of faseeel vite the Sieet misfortune 
which ‘could possibly attend them; and 
knowing how religious senti- 
ments ‘he social and Anere virtues, 
al ‘that opinion to support of 

in the state, and made a law, that 
every one should be judged immediately 
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singular proceeding us related : 
—As soon as a person was dead, his rela- 
tions were obliged to acquaint the judges 
with it, who, inting a day for pro- 
ducing the body before their tribunal in 
public, then entered into a strict exami- 
— of cone ae and actions ; and if 

were foun ly culpable and 
vicious, he mamta weary Jom weeks. 
of funeral rites; if nothing criminal was 
laid to his charge, he was honoured with 


a funeral oration, in which the "8 
virtues and merits were displayed, to ex. 
cite imitation ; but not the least intima. 
tion of rank or dignity, all the 

thinking themselves equally _ 


ptians 


THE CELEBRATED RECITATIVE AND 
RONDO. 


Sung by Signor Velluti in the Opera of “Ni 
Crociato in Egitto,” translated from the 
Italian of “ O tu, divina fé dé padri miei.” 

BY MISS CATHERINE THOMPSON. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Fait of my father’s I have kept thy truth! 

O, sacred honour, beacon guide of youth 
Inspire me now—shed, shed, thy hallow'd power, 
On this my last—my sad and bitter hour. 

Yon setting sun whose fading rays I see 
Verging afar, has smiled its last for me! 
Morning shall rise in splendour as before, 
Andsun-beams smile but I— must wake no more. 
Oh! tender objects of my dearest love, 

Where are yenow? Am I no more to prove 
The t of affection’s hallow'd spell? 

My wife—my child—my all of hope—farewell ! 


Yes, again will morning light 
Chase the silent gloom of night, 
Thy waking eyes to bless ; 
And thou wilt think on him who ther 
Shall never, never wake again, 
To soothe thy loneliness. 


Would my enamour'd shade might be 
Permitted still to visit thee, . 
To linger at thy side; 
How often then ‘twould hover near, 
Thy lorn and sorrowing heart to cheer, 
Poor widow’d bride! : 





ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


AT a time when we have just enteréd 
upon a new year which may probably 
mature ge of — numerous institu- 
tions an 8 now in progress, to 

mote the’ “march of the mind” (for 
which desirable point many of them are 
so admirably calculated) a few brief ob- 
servations upon the necessity and advan- 
tages, of self-improvement will, 1 hope, 
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e acceptable to the readers of the 

IRROR. 

It has for many ages been universally 
admitted that some learning is highly 
important to fit men for the world; and 
however diversified the opinions of many 
eminent writers may have been respecting 
the manner of conducting education, all 
of them concur unanimously in its 
salutary effects. Now it is evident that 
without this necessary cultivation the 
mind is like a barren desert, overgrown 
with the weeds of ignorance, and covered 
with the thorny briars of error. The ex- 
ercise of our reasoning powers is a duty 
that devolves upon every station of life ; 
pe teat of existence ees, ere for our 
j nt upon ten thousand occasions ; 
whether ub cael the intimate and rela- 
tive duties which we owe to our family 
and connections, or the more distan 
though scarcely less indispensible obliga- 
tions to a yn Poche wan and society at 
large. What is it but education which 
imparts this power of discrimination ? 
what but the cultivation of the mind can 
enable us to discharge our moral and so- 
cial duties with advantage to ourselves, 
benefit to those around us, and honour to 
our country? Tis this which teaches us 
to cultivate virtue by harmonising the 
nobler passions of our nature, re- 
straining the bad ones. °Tis this which 
soothes the mind in anguish, and disposes 
it to look up with full confidence to the 
Father of Mercies. ’Tis this which never 
fails to afford perpetual delight and en- 
tertainment for those leisure hours which 
must otherwise be passed in slothful in- 
action, or perhaps (what ia infinitely 
worse) in criminal pursuits. And it is 
from this alone that we can acquire just 
notions of right and wrong—of elegance 
and taste. The mind thus cultivated in 
all those obligations which a man owes to 
his Maker, to society, and to himself; 
thus accustomed to discern the beauties of 
virtue, and reflect on the miserable de- 
ptavity of vice, enters upon the vast 
stage of human life with most peculiar 
advan’ 

Such are some of the arguments which 
May serve to _— out the necessity and 
advantages of self improvement; and 
would many who now so frequently com- 
plain that they have no time to pursue it, 
only apply themselves but with half the 

do to frivolous amusements, 


how soon ‘ould be obliged to confe 
yo Se hey obliged to confess 


The chief means of attaining self im- 


provement are conversation, 


, and 
study, without the. last nothing 


none but the most frivolous can regard it 
as being merely the source of amusement, 
for when judiciously conducted it is the 
chief vehicle of information and instruc- 
tion ; it enables us to become acquainted. 
with the most memorable i 
inventions, manners, &c. of the remotest 
es ; by reading we are put in ion 
of the sentiments and experienced re- 
marks of the wisest men of every civilized , 
nation, all exhibited in the ablest man- 
ner and best dress ; it equally instructs 
the king and the t, the statesman. 
and citizen, the scholar and the mechanic ; 
it is in a word from the Press, that in- 
valuable school for all ranks, that best of. 
public monitors (when properly restrained, 
from overstepping the bounds of deco. 
rum) we derive so many inestimable be- 
nefits ; and thanks to resent 


t, mode of conferring its blessings, there . 


now hardly any one so poor who may not 
be anbiel tomes some of the brightest 
gems of literature. ' 

To conclude—the best employment 
for vacant time is self improvement ; and. 
he who deserts his books, from an idea 
that he is already sufficiently proficient, 
will find that his books will ultimately 
desert him. 
JacoBus. 


Select Biography. 
No. XL. 
MR. KNIGHT, THE COMEDIAN. 


Epwarp Kwnieut, the comedian, who 
has just ‘* shuffled off this mortal coil,” 
was a native of Bi where he 





predilection for the stage made him select 
it as a profession, though in his 
histrionic career he was often. more 
debted to his former than his 


tremendous rehearsals, the evening 
on, ‘ big with the fate of Mr. may, i 
The curtain rose, and with infinite diffi. 


can prove of any essential service ; read- his 


ing: is such an inestimable benefit that 
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the power of utterance. The audience, 
pi his awkward situation and ex- 
treme pn erent to = 
him by repeating their a tion. In 
he bowed, Songek, tnensied, 

and ran away; nor could all the 
thetoric prevail on him to re- 

turn. The entreaties and scoffs of his 
companions behind the scenes were all 
equally in vain ; terrorhad rendered him 
inflexible in his resolves, and deaf either 
tO encouragement or censure. In conse- 
ence of this unexpected event, one of 

¢ performers came forward to solicit the 
indulgence of the audience, and request 
the attendance of an old comedian, to 
whom the part originally belonged, and 
who had stationed himself in front of the 


house, for the purpose of witnessing the 
perform ; 


ance. 

* Next morning found Mr. Knight turn- 
ing his back on Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
and he a whole year at his pallet, 
when a London comedian advised him, if 
he would persist in going on the stage, to 
select some more obscure where he 
thight again try his luck. With this 
view he proceeded to North Wales, where 
he met a group of half-starved creatures, 
with tragic faces but comic dresses, who 
had'come+to Raither for the season; with 
this company Mr. Knight associated him- 
self, again selected Hob for his appear- 
ance, atfd succeeded completely. 

A whole year was wasted in this situa- 
tion, and his fame-did-not a beyond 
the immediate limits of his circle, th 
by this time it appears, he had conside- 
tably ‘improved in the profession. His 
eet teen: Frank Oatland, which 
in fancy now superseded e 
other character, proved that he oaly 
wanted an opportunity to become a valu- 
able acquisition to the stage. In a fa- 
vourable moment he was seen and ad- 
whitred by a Mr.’ Nunns, the Man. of 
the Stafford company, who offered him an 
engagement at twelve shillings per week. 
Happily for Mr. K. this p: was not 
made till — the most material — of 

e play, transports upon this pro- 
sot poten were so great, thet he 

teriy unable'to perform with any 
effect for the remainder of the evening. 

' He now nee et ae oy ; re his 
new manager in im to the pub- 
lic, in the character which had Settled 

jiven so much satisfaction’ to himself. 

e result was, as might have been ex- 
pected, the most unbounded success ; and 
from this time his fate was fixed, he had 
only to wait patiently, and in ‘the course 
of time ‘his progress to Lo 


mdon was cer- 
tain. 
~ “In this place he married a Miss Clews, 
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the dao Of a wine-ierchant, and t§ 
crown his success, concluded the season at 
Stafford with a profitable benefit. 

His next step ahamceetpn a0 
to the whim of some merrily dis 
wag, who was willing to raise a laugh at 
his expense. One night, at Uttoxeter, 
after having raved through the pe of 
Arno, Sylvester Daggerwood, and Lingo, 
he was bly surprised by a note re- 
questing his attendance at the inn adjoin- 
ing the theatre, and intimating that he 
would receive information for the im. 
tay gr of his theatrical pursuits. Mr. 

ight hastened to the inn, where hé 
found a gentleman who called himself 
Philips, who recommended him to apply 
in his name to Mr. Tate Wilkinson, the 
eccentric manager of the York Theatre, 
The next morning, in pursuance of the 
resolutions of the night before, Mr. 
Knight wrote a very polite letter to Mr. 
Wilkinson, making the tender of his ser- 
vices, and not in the least doubting ‘their 
acceptance, for the name of his new ally 
formed the mest prominent feature in the 
letter. In a short time a very laconic 
epistle came from the York manager, that 
at once overthrew his splendid expecta- 
tions. It was to this effect :— 


“ Sir,—I am not acquainted with any 
Mr. Philips, except a rigid quaker, and 
he is the last man in the world to recom. 
mend an actor to my theatre. I don’t 
want you. * TaTE WILKINSON.” 


This was certainly a mortifying repulse. 
His air-formed schemes at once melted 
into nothing, and the failure was so much 
the more painful, as it was totally unex- 
pected. -In the bitterness of his anger he 
wrote a second letter to the manager :— 


‘¢ Sir,—TI should as soon think of ap- 
plying to a Methodist parson to preach 
‘or my benefit, as to a quaker to recom- 
mend me to Mr. Wilkinson. I don’t 
want to come. “ E. KniGut.” 


This letter was too much in Mr. Wil- 


whole year rolled on with the Stafford 
company, at the end of which Mr. Knight 
was a ly surprised by a second let- 
ter from his correspondent. In 
brevity and elegance it was nowise infe. 
rior to his former epistle, but the matter 
of it sounded much more sweetly to out 
hero’s ears. The following is, to the best 
of our knowledge, 4 literal transcript >-— 
‘ Mr. Methodist Parson,—I have a 
living that produces twen -five shillings 
per week— Will you hold forth ? 
“Pate WILKINSON.” 
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Mr. Knight, thus , continued 
to perform at the York, and other 
cial theatres, and having become a 
widower, was the successful suitor of 
Miss Susan Smith, sister to Mrs. Bart- 
, the then heroine of the York stage, 
‘ten he married in 1807. 

At York he continued seven years, 
when he received proposals from Wrough- 
ton, who was at that time manager of 
Drory-Lane Theatre. These proposals 
were of course eagerly accepted, and he 
accordingly bade a final adieu to the pub- 
lic at York. ; 

"It is probable that his progress would 
not have been so rapid in London as it 
afterwards was, but for an unforeseen ac- 
cident, that in the end brought many other 
unknown but excellent actors into notice. 
The principal parts at Drury-Lane were 
alteady filled by perfermers, old in the 
favour of the public, and too tenacious of 
their theatrical honours to resign them 
without a struggle to any novice, how- 
ever meritorious. The destruction of that 
splendid edifice in a moment ch the 
scéne;' many of the principal performers 


ves as’ released from- 


their treaties, and embarked in other ad- 
ventures; the way was thus opened for 
any young actor who possessed talents to 
profit by tunity so favourable to 
pa Mr. ht was one = the few 

abilities to it by oppor- 
he On Octobe ey 10, he-made 

appearance at the Lyceum, as 
Tmothy Quaint, in The Soldier's Daugh. 


fly 


Mr. Knight was 
Drury-lane Theatre, where he had a nar- 
Yow escape on February the 17th, 1816, 
when a maniac, named fired a 
pistol at Miss Kelly, while 


with him in the farce of lodern An- 


tiques. 

- Mr, Knight had been long indisposed, 
and.on. Tuesday evening, February the 
21st, he breathed his last. 


- GRiscellanes.. 


‘CANINE. AFFECTION. _ 
inary instance of attachment 
¢f a dog to his master, is recorded to have 





Bo 


- among the Turks that some at: certain 


been witnessed in St. Olave’s church-yard; 
in London. During the whole of a long 
sickness, the dog had never-gone out of 
sight of his master ; he saw him. put into 
his coffin, and fallowed him to the place 
of interment. When the funeral ceremony 
was over, instead of following the people 
who called him, he crept into the cavity 
of a ruinous monument, near to the place 
where the remains of his master were de- 
ited. This cavity which was scarcely 
enough to contain him, remained 
during the rest of his life his habitation. 
He avoided all intercourse with the living; 
and never left his post but when hunger: 
compelled him’; he then crept to a neigh- 
bouring house, where something was 
given im to eat. As soon as he had 
astily devoured it, he returned to his 
cave. In this manner the dog lived for 
ten years. At length, as he had not been 
seen for two or three days, some persons 
went to look for him, and found him 
lying dead: upon the grave in which so 
long before the remains of his master had 
been deposited. 


THE TURKS AND THE GREEKS. 
, IN SMYRNA. 


THE women, both Turks and others, in- 
stead of swathing up their infants, :as is: 
customary in Holland and some other 
countries, dress them only in a light 

wn, leaving nature at full liberty to. 
direct their growth; and yet crooked 
people are much rarer in Turkey, than in 
those nations who value th ves upon 
the management- of the human body in 
infancy. The women are always.careful. 
Ser ick parpeas toiquantiy wlohe tor of” 
lor ui use 
the bath; but this so w the elas- 
ticity of their fibres, as to render their 
flesh soft and often flabby. Corpulency 
is here in such-high esteem, 


times, and with superstitious ceremonics, 


- Swallow a quarter of an ounce of mercury. 


The Greek women of Smyrna 
preat use of paint, which odious custom 
also gained footing among the Franks. 
This paint, which is called sudlima, im- 
parts a beautiful redness to the cheeks, 
and gives the skin a remarkable gloss. 


: This is, however, discovered by chewing 


a clove and breathing on the 
which, if painted, it imm ly turns 
yellow. But this is not the only bad ° 


_ circumstance attending this practice, for 


a considerable portion of mercury making 
a “part of ile’ pelt the teeth of those 
who use it suffer remarkably, and thus for 
a false, they-lose a real beauty. Greek 
girls often catry their: decorations to a 
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the power of utterance. The audience, 
pitying his awkward situation and ex- 
treme ro eer endeavoured to = 
him by repeating their approbation. In 
a oer he bowed, veal ay stammered, 
and finall: — = —_ all the 
powers o ic prevail on him to re- 
turn. The entreaties and scoffs of his 
companions behind the scenes were all 
equally in vain ; terrorhad rendered him 
inflexible in his resolves, and deaf either 
tO encouragement or censure. In conse- 

ence of this unexpected event, one of 
the ers came forward to solicit the 
indulgence of the audience, and request 
the attendance of an old comedian, to 
whom the part originally belonged, and 
who had stationed himself in front of the 
house, for the purpose of witnessing the 
performance. : 

* Next morning found Mr. Knight turn- 
ing his back on Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
and he a whole year at his pallet, 
when a London comedian advised him, if 
he would persist in going on the stage, to 
select some more obscure where he 
mhight again try his luck. With this 
view he proceeded to North Wales, where 
lie met a group of half-starved creatures, 
with tragic faces but comic dresses, who 
had ‘come to Raither for the season; with 


this company Mr. Knight associated him- 
self, again selected Hob for his appear- 
ance, attd succeeded completely. 

A whole year was wasted in this situa- 
tion, and his fame-did-not spread beyond 
the immediate limits of his circle, — 
by this time it appears, he had conside- 


tably ‘improved in the profession. His 
jet deletion of Frank eee which 
in his now superseded e 
other duno, proved that he cay 
wanted an rtunity to become a valu- 
able acquisition to the stage. In a fa- 
vourable moment he was seen and ad- 
mited by a Mr.’Nunns, the Manager of 
the Stafford company, who offered him an 
engagement at twelve shillings per week. 
Happily for Mr. K. this proposal was not 
made till after the most material scene of 
the play, for his transports upon this pro- 
fuse proposition were so great, that he 
was utterly unable'to perform with any 
effect for the remainder of the evening. 
He now removed to Stafford, where his 
new m introduced him to the pub- 
lic, in the character which had previously 
jiven so much satisfaction to himself. 
e result was, as might have been ecx- 
pected, the most unbounded success ; and 
from this'time his fate was fixed, he had 
only to wait patiently, and in ‘the course 
of time his progress to London was cer- 


tain. 
~ “Fn this place he married a Miss -Clews, 


the daughter of a witte-tnerchant, and 9 
crown his success, concluded the season 
Stafford with a profitable benefit. 

His next step to fame was 0 merely 
to the whim of some merrily dis 
wag, who was willing to raise a laugh at 
his expense, One at Uttoxeter 
after having raved through the pe of 
Arno, Sylvester Daggerwood, and Lingo, 
he was bly surprised by a note re- 
questing his attendance at the inn adjoin. 
ing the theatre, and intimating that he 
would receive information for the im- 
oe of his theatrical pursuits. Mr. 

ight hastened to the inn, where he 
found a gentleman who called himself 
Philips, who recommended him to apply 
in his name to Mr. Tate Wilkinson, the 
eccentric manager of the York. Theatre, 
The next morning, in pursuance of the 
resolutions of the night before, Mr. 
Knight wrote a very polite letter to Mr. 
Wilkinson, making the tender of his ser- 
vices, and not in the least doubting their 
acceptance, for the name of his new ally 
formed the most prominent feature in the 
letter. In a short time a very laconic 
epistle came from the York manager, that 
at once overthrew his splendid expecta- 
tions. It was to this effect :— 

‘ Sir,—I am not acquainted with any 
Mr. Philips, except a rigid quaker, and 
he is the man in the world to recom- 
mend an actor to my theatre. I don’t 
want you. “ Tate WILKINSON.” 


This was certainly a mortifying repulse. 
His air-formed schemes at once melted 
into nothing, and the failure was so much 
the more painful, as it was totally unex- 
pected. -In the bitterness of his anger he 
wrote a second letter to the manager :-— 


“ Sir,—TI should as soon think of ap- 
plying to a Methodist parson to preach 
‘or my benefit, as to a quaker to recom. 
mend me to Mr. Wilkinson. I don’t 
want to come. “ E. Knieut.” 


This letter was too much in Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s own peculiar style to meet with 
an unfavourable reception. Nothing, 
however resulted from it at the time. A 
whole year rolled on with the Stafford 
company, at the end of which Mr. Knight 
was agreeably surprised by a second lets 
ter from his former correspondent. In 
brevity and elegance it was nowise infe 
rior to his former epistle, but the matter 
of it sounded much more sweetly to out 
hero’s ears. The following is, to the best 
of our knowledge, 4 literal transcript :— 

‘© Mr. Methodist Parson,—I have a 
living that produces twenty-five shillings 
per week_— Will ou hold forth ? 

“Pate WILKINSON.” 
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Mr. Knight, thus » continued 
to perform bara = Pm a other 
provincial tres, me a 
widower, was the paren suitor of 
Miss Susan Smith, sister to Mrs. Bart- 

, the then heroine of the York stage, 

he married in 1807. 

- At York he continued seven years, 
when he received propcsals from Wrough-- 
ton, who was at that time manager of 
Drory-Lane Theatre. These proposals 
were of course eagerly accepted, and he 
accordingly bade a final adieu to the pub- 
lic at York. 

"It is probable that his progress would 
not have been so rapid in London as it 
afterwards was, but for an unforeseen ac- 
cident, that in the end brought many other 
unknown but excellent actors into notice. 
The principal parts at Drury-Lane were 
altealy filled by perfermers, old in the 
favour of the public, and too tenacious of 
their theatrical: honours to resign them 
without a struggle to any novice, how- 
ever meritorious. The destruction of that 

edifice in a moment ch the 

scéne’;' many of the principal performers 
ideted themselves as‘ rel 
their treaties, and embarked in other ad- 
ventures; the way was thus opened for 
any you SS soedband possessed talents to 
profit by: tunity so favourable to 
merit. ht was one of the few 
it by this oppor- 


in; 
Mr. 
that iad abilities to 


creased in the public estimation.: 

“ His powers as a comic actor ‘are cer- 
tainly considerable. There isan odd quick- 
ness of eye, and a certain droll play about 
every muscle in his face, that 


row escape on February the 17th, 1816, 
vista at M Kay. while nome : 
Pi at Miss ly, Ww i 
with him in the farce of Modern An- 
Mr, Knight had been long indisposed, 
and.on. Tuesday evening, February the 
21st, he breathed his last. 


- GRiscellanes.. 


CANINE. AFFECTION. _ 
Ag extraordinary instance of attachment 
of a dog to his master, is recorded to have 
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been witnessed in St. Olave's church-yard, 
in London. During the whole of’a long 
sickness, the dog had never-gone out 0: 
sight of his master ; he saw him.put into 
his coffin, and fallowed him to the place 
of interment. When the funeral ceremony 
was over, instead of following the people 
who called him, he crept into the cavity 
of a ruinous monument, near to the place 
where the remains of his master were de- 
ited. This cavity which was scarcely 
enough ‘to contain him, remained 
during the rest of his life his habitation. 
He avoided all intercourse with the living; 
and never left his post but when hunger: 
compelled him’; he then crept to a-neigh- 
es house, where something was 
iven him to eat. As soon as he had 
astily devoured it, he returned to his 
cave. In this manner the dog lived for 
ten years. At length, as he had not been 
seen for two or three days, some persons 
went to look for him, and found him 
lying dead: upon the grave in which so 
long before the remains of his master had 
been deposited. 


THE TURKS 
IN 


THE women, both Turks and others, in- 
stead of swathing up their infants, ‘as is‘ 
customary in Holland and some other 
countries, dress them only in a light 
gown, leaving nature at full liberty to, 
irect their growth; and yet crooked 
people are much rarer in Turkey, 
those nations who value themselves upon 
the management. of the human body in 
infancy. The women are always.careful. 
to keep pcan ray oi neat rant 9 ~~. 
purpose frequently use 
the bath; but this so weakens the elas- 
por’ a pay Go to “Gia 
often flabby. 
is here in such- high Bg wr“ 


AND THE GREEKS. 
SMYRNA. 


- among the Turks that some at: certain 


times, and with superstitious ceremoni¢s, 


- swallow a quarter of an ounce of mercury. 


The Greek women of Smyrna e 
Peep do Napeaknpes a 
as am e 

This paint, which is called rullima, im. 
parts a beautiful redness to the cheeks, 
and gives the skin a remarkable gloss. 


: This is, however, discovered by chewing 


a clove and breathin 
which, if 
yellow. 


on the 
inted, it imm 


> 
ly turns 
ut this is not the F 


only bad 


_ circumstance attending this practice, for 


a considerable portion of mercury making 
apart of this paint, the teeth of those 
who use it suffer remarkably, and thus for 
a false, they-lose a real beauty: Greek 
girls often carry their: decorations to a 
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much higher pitch, especially on their 
bridal a for they then then even gild their 
faces, w! his considered irresistibly 


THE POET’S PETITION. 


CraupE Sancuiny, a. French poet, 
ees the last century, 
bis house consumed by lightning, : 
followirig ingenious ‘epistle to 
Louis bak con sence, Semee 
at once felt elicacy the poet's 
yerses, and the distress of his situation,’ 
and cheerfully ordered him ‘the thousand 
czowns,- which the reader:will find were. 
the object of his demand :— 
To engage’ ih your matters belongs not to me, 
This site, inexcusable freedom would be, 
Bat yetwhen reviewing my miseries past, 
Of your wajesty's income, the total-I cast, — 
All conuted, (ive still the fomemizence sqoite : 
idlesr) 


Your revenues are one bundred millions 9 year, 
eas cer oue hundred thousand per day in your 


Divided rogs for thousand dfowne 40 onth 
hour, « * 

To.answer the calls of my present distress, meen 

Sane er 


May, L bs allowed fo request, noble sire, 
A sare Ge fifieen minutes before I expire. 


Eye Gatverer. 


“Tam but ‘n Gatherer ana Spaces of ater 
> -meu's self. ~ Wot 





| EPITAPH 
In the Cloisters’ of Wettminster Abbey. 


With li ge ce a 1 trust mo xem: ry 


iam Lawrenee serve a pre- 


Aind fg Ele pins now past; belore ot. good bye, ‘ 
eT ee ee 


Gained this remembrance at his mas- 


find 

‘A servant fitful wissen Mes. 

Short- wrote wer in pride 
‘ did fede, . 9 


‘And hasty. death short-band of him . 


hath made, 
Well could he number, and well mea- 
" _ sure land, 
Thus doth he now. that ground where 
Therein be lies 80 geometricall, 
Art pach ge some, but thus will na- . 

ture all.” . 

* Obiit Dec. 28, 1621. 
ZEtatis suo 29.” 
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Oxrtitoararny is seldow more groady 
violated than it is om tomb-stones in) 
gountry church-yatds, and notwithstand,; 
mg the diffusion. of education by Sunday 

evening schools for adults, &c. yet 
we often see. blunders of recent date; 
which on a subject less serious would. 
pewies soa Of this rien ie 


‘EPITAPH. 

In Plumstead Church-yard, Kent, (near 
* Woolwich) to the- memory .of James 
por who died 23th of July, 1812, 
aged : 0 years. ’ ? 

WEE? net for me m parents, DEER . 

There is no witness ented here. 


The hammer of death was GIVE to me: 
For eating the cHERRIS.off the'tree - . 


; Next morning death was to me 90 sweet 


My. BtsEn Jesus cn me meet 

He did-ease me of m 

And 1 did-so1n his, 

The cavit one his cer 
For he most igo when his glass {a Tus: 
The Honnows of death, ia sure to meet: 
Ami. esaee: te TRALL aie jig 


LINES FO MY BOOTS. 


; Twoveut many days of service you have 


And hitherto have faithful tome been, 
¥et now you're old, my friends, I tell 


You fail’ to keep me from the soaking. 


rain !. 
bees must allow, om since this deenhel 
weather, 


In short, we new mast part ; 80 friends, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~ 
Owine, to a mistake (for which we epnfess our- 


* selves blamable) the account’ of Goihle fe ~g 
* tecture has been omitted in the Bacycjoy 


it will therefore form a short article in oar. next. 
“Tue importance of some articles fn the Mintos 


+ this week will, we Lope. be an apology for (heir ' 


length au well as for (heir grave character, for 
be it remembered, ours is a Mrnanon of Instrec- 
tion as well as Amusement. 

Numerous contributions received within the 


"last few days, shall be noticed in our next. 
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